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INTRODUCTION 


The National Study Conference on the Churches and World 
Order was held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 8-11, 1949. The Con¬ 
ference met under the auspices of the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The presiding officer was William Scarlett, 
Chairman of the Department. The keynote address was delivered 
by John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Department’s Committee on 
Policy. 

The central theme of the Conference was The Moral Use of 
American Power. This theme was discussed in relation to such 
specific issues as the proposed North Atlantic treaty, American- 
Soviet relations. United States policy in the Far East, and the 
United Nations. The purpose was to evaluate these and kindred 
issues in the light of Christian principles. 

Invitations to the Conference had been sent to the various 
communions within and without the Federal Council, allied re¬ 
ligious bodies officially constituted by the boards and agencies of 
the churches, city and state councils of churches, the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill, and the religious press. There 
were present 450 delegates from 34 communions, 15 allied religious 
bodies and 51 city and state councils of churches. 

Study committees were set up prior to the convening of the 
Conference. These committees, in collaboration with the staff of the 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill, prepared back¬ 
ground papers for the use of delegates at Cleveland. The presenta¬ 
tion of the issues in the background papers was made before a 
plenary session of the Conference by the following persons: Walter 
M. Horton, Francis B. Sayre, G. Bromley Gxnam, Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, and Howard Y. McClusky. The Conference also met in 
plenary session to hear an address by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

For the purpose of facilitating discussion the membership of 
the Conference was divided into three groups. At one stage of the 
Conference each of the three groups discussed the theme Guiding 
Principles of the Churches for World Order. At another stage each 
of the three groups discussed the question of The Churches ' Strategy 
for World Order Education and Action. At still another stage one 
group discussed The Churches and the United Nations , another 
The Churches and American Policy in Europe , and another The 
Churches and American Policy in the Far East. 

The chairmen and secretaries of the groups on Guiding Prin¬ 
ciples of the Churches for World Order were: Section 1, chairman, 
Justin Wroe Nixon, secretary, Vernon Holloway; Section 2, chair- 
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man, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, secretary, Elmer F. J. Arndt; Section 3, chair¬ 
man, Sidney E. Sweet, secretary, John H. Marion, Jr. 

The officers of the groups on The Churches' Strategy for 
World Order Education and Action were: Section 1, chairman, 
Mrs. Paul Gebhart, secretary, Karl K. Quimby; Section 2, chairman, 
Hubert C. Noble, secretary, Joseph Johnston; Section 3, chairman, 
Paul G. Payne, secretary, William Lloyd lines. 

The chairman of the Section on The Churches and the United 
Nations was O. Frederick Nolde; the secretary was Miss Mabel Head. 
The chairman of the section on The Churches and American Policy 
in Europe was G. Bromley Oxnam; the secretary was Harlie L. 
Smith. The chairman of the Section on The Churches and American 
Policy in the Far East was Eugene Barnett; the secretary was Row¬ 
land M. Cross. 

The following persons constituted the committee on the Mes¬ 
sage to the Churches: John Foster Dulles, chairman; Eugene Bar¬ 
nett; Stanley High; Henry W. Hobson; Walter M. Horton; Howard 
Y. McClusky; Reinhold Niebuhr; O. Frederick Nolde; G. Bromley 
Oxnam; Mrs. Leslie E. Swain; Ernest F. Tittle. William Scarlett, 
John S. Stamm, Samuel McCrea Cavert, Roswell P. Barnes, Richard 
M. Fagley and Walter W. Van Kirk were members ex officio. 

On the opening day the delegates moved in procession from 
the Cleveland Hotel to the Old Stone Church for a service of 
worship. The service was conducted by R. L. Spoerri, Executive 
Secretary of the Cleveland Church Federation. The preacher was 
Hazen G. Werner. 

The Conference approved three statements: (1) Moral 
Responsibility and United States Power — A Message to the 
Churches; (2) A Message to Christians in All Lands; (3) A State¬ 
ment on Religious Freedom. In addition to these statements the 
Conference received and transmitted to the churches for their 
study and appropriate action the findings and recommendations of 
the following Sections: Guiding Principles of the Churches for 
World Order; The Churches and the United Nations; The 
Churches and American Policy in Europe, with Particular Reference 
to Soviet-Western Tensions; The Churches and American Policy in 
the Far East; The Churches’ Strategy for World Order Education 
and Action. 

In these actions the Conference spoke only for itself, and not 
for the churches or for the Federal Council.* 

* Subsequent to the Conference, the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council, on March 15, 1949. formally approved the statement bearing the 
title Moral Responsibility and United States Power—A Message to the 
Churches. 
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Part l 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND UNITED STATES POWER 


A Message to the Churches adopted by The National Study Con¬ 
ference on the Churches and World Order, Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 8-11, 1949; approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, March 15, 

1949. 


In this National Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order we have concentrated our attention on the moral use 
of United States power. We have done so because an outstanding- 
fact of recent history is the sudden emergence of our nation as 
materially the most powerful on earth. The possession of such 
power involves great moral hazards and fateful consequences for the 
world. To use our power rightly requires the moral and spiritual 
insight which is derived from the Christian faith. It is especially 
appropriate, therefore, that the churches should address themselves 
at this time to the question of our nation's power. The kingdoms of 
this world must become the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 


1. Christian Understanding of Our Worldly Power 

As Christians we believe that this nation holds its power under 
the providence of God, to whom all nations are subject. We reject 
all interpretations of our destiny which would ascribe it merely to 
historical accidents without moral or religious meaning. We equally 
reject all interpretations which would regard this power as chiefly the 
fruit of virtue. We seek that our nation shall resist both the tempta¬ 
tion to use its power irresponsibly and the temptation to flee the 
responsibilities of its power. 
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2. Responsibility in the Use of Power 

The corollary of all power is responsibility. Power can corrupt. 
So, too, it can be made to serve worthy ends. Power can be used 
as an instrument of aggression. So, too, can it be used as an instru¬ 
ment of law and order. Power can be used exclusively for purposes 
of national self-interest. So, too, can it be used for the development 
and preservation of world community. Power is a trust for which 
we are accountable to God. The nation that ignores this truth 
courts disaster. 

We have, in the past, glimpsed our national responsibility, 
but today we see that its magnitude far exceeds our earlier imagin¬ 
ings. Our nation now has an economic productivity almost equal to 
that of all the rest of the world combined. It has immense military 
power. It has the confidence of many in other lands who believe that 
cur people have no lust for conquest and genuinely desire a just 
and lasting peace in a free world. Freedom-loving peoples look to 
us for leadership, and without that leadership there would be 
demoralization in the world. Still it remains to be seen whether, 
as a people, we have the spiritual power which fits us for such 
leadership. This question should be a paramount concern of 
Christians. 


3. Dangers of Wordly Power 

Human pride, as we know from Scripture, is a primal 
human sin; and those who are prosperous and powerful are prone 
to it. A nation as fortunate as ours must resist the temptation to 
vulgar boasting and conceit. 

We have been vaulted with incredible speed into our present 
position of responsibility. Inexperience in the use of power exposes 
our nation to the further danger of using that power awkwardly 
and thus, even without intent, aggressively. This danger would be 
aggravated should we succumb to arrogance. Many fear that this 
may happen. 

There is danger also that we may lose sight of human values 
in our pursuit of technical supremacy. We are working intensively 
to make atom bombs and jet bombers, super flat-tops and Snorkel 
submarines. We are devising machines to calculate flights of missiles 
that are beyond human calculation. We are performing miracles 
of production through the use of ever more efficient tools. What 
is the purpose of all this? Presumably it is to save mankind from 
falling under the sway of a materialistic rule that holds that man’s 
chief end is to glorify the state and to serve it forever. But we shall 
not accomplish that great and worthy purpose if we are deaf to 
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the cry of the people for deliverance from the death, the misery, 
and the starvation of body and soul visited upon them by economic 
disorder and recurrent war. We must be compassionate in our 
exercise of power. 


4. Positive Uses of Power 

Our people have demonstrated their willingness to use a sub¬ 
stantial portion of our economic wealth for the benefit of others. 
Through UNRRA, the European Recovery Plan, and other 
economic aid, we have given away, since fighting stopped, about 
thirty billion dollars’ worth of goods and thereby provided, for 
many nations, the economic margin for the survival of their people. 

But more—much more—remains to be done. In the competi¬ 
tion of ideologies and systems for the allegiance of man, communist 
leadership is astute in aiming its assaults against positions that are 
indefensible, morally or practically. Unhappily, there are many such 
positions, political, economic, and social. 

The whole East is restless. Century-old patterns of government, 
education, industry, religion, and family relations have broken 
down. New desires have been awakened. In the Far East there is a 
continuing struggle for independence and for improved living 
conditions. Confidence in the system of Western democracy has 
been shaken. Two world wars and a great economic depression 
have seemed to indicate the inability of the West to control either 
national rivalries or the mechanisms of production and distribution. 
Unjust discriminations and segregation based on race and color 
still persist in America and weaken her moral influence through¬ 
out Asia and Africa. 

There was a time when the Western democracies had great 
prestige because of their dynamic pursuit of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity; their great experiments in political freedom; and their 
industrial revolution which multiplied the productivity of human 
effort. It is time to undertake some new experiments with promise 
of benefit to others. In this connection we welcome President 
Truman’s proposal for a pooling of technological resources for the 
advancement for under-developed areas. 

There is no policy so barren, so certain to fail, as that of 
merely maintaining the status quo. If our nation’s leadership is to 
be worthy, it must develop constructive and creative programs that 
will capture the imagination and enlist the support of the multi¬ 
tudes whose interest in battling political, economic, and racial 
injustice is greater than their interest in defending such injustice 
merely because communism attacks it. 
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We need not commend or seek to stabilize whatever or whom¬ 
ever communism attacks. Our material support should principally 
serve to sustain, fortify, and enlarge human freedom and healthy 
economic and social conditions. Otherwise we become over-extended 
materially and discredited morally. 


Soviet-American Relations 

In relation to Soviet Russia, the use of our nation’s political 
power presents a problem of extreme difficulty and delicacy. Soviet 
communists believe in and practice methods of violence and terror¬ 
ism to extend the area of their control. There exist as yet no inter¬ 
national law and international police force to protect those who 
are unable to defend themselves against these methods. The power 
of the United States provides today the chief material force which 
can induce restraints to protect human rights and fundamental 
freedoms where they still exist. 

There is, however, great danger that such use of power may 
in fact lead to war. This could come about either because of 
over-zeal or corruption of motive on the part of those in our 
nation who determine the direction of our power or because of the 
misunderstanding or willful misinterpretation of our purposes by 
the leaders of Soviet Russia. That danger can easily be progressive 
as tension grows, public opinion becomes inflamed and war is 
increasingly assumed to be inevitable. 

We reaffirm our calm conviction that war with the Soviet 
Union is not inevitable, and we believe that it is improbable, given 
proper use by the United States of its powerful influence. This 
assumes that the United States will seek to keep open all available 
channels of negotiation and reconciliation. Contradictory ideologies 
can co-exist without armed conflict if propagated by methods of 
tolerance. There is accumulating evidence that Soviet leaders are 
coming more and more to realize that under present conditions 
their methods of intolerance are ineffectual against a good society. 
Therefore a preventive war would be folly as well as sin. The just 
society is impregnable to Communism, which, although it may lift 
some burdens, fastens upon the common people other burdens 
greater and more grievous to be borne. Our major attention should, 
accordingly, be directed to establishing justice within the condition 
of freedom throughout the earth. 


The United Nations 

Power that concerns many should so far as practicable be 
exercised in consultation with the representatives of those who are 
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affected. The United Nations is the international organization 
through which this can best be done. It was established, among 
other reasons, as a center for harmonizing the actions of its members 
and for coordinating their resources for the common good. 

We call upon the American people to give the United Nations 
their loyal support and to make apparent their desire that their 
government use to the full the possibilities of the United Nations. 
The power and authority of the United Nations are as yet inade¬ 
quate and ought to be enlarged as rapidly as can be done without 
jeopardizing its present universality. In this connection, however, it 
must also be borne in mind that law and order cannot be achieved 
on a world-wide scale without adequate acceptance of the moral 
principles upon which that law and order are based. This means 
that development of the United Nations will increase as a sufficient 
number of men all over the world have an increased understanding 
of the spiritual nature of man and a more nearly common standard 
of right and wrong. Such conditions will promote mutual trust and 
the development of laws by which relations in an international 
society can be governed. 

It is precisely at this point that Christianity can make one 
of its greatest contributions. In proclaiming the Gospel to the utter¬ 
most parts of the world, the Christian Church will be faithful to 
its primary mission of bringing men to God in Jesus Christ and 
will contribute substantially to a moral climate in which a world 
of independent nations can grow into a unity of justice, order, and 
brotherhood. 

Regional Pacts 

Since the foundation for a universal structure of law and 
order is still inadequate, the United States can properly join its 
political power with that of other nations in such regional pacts 
as are authorized and encouraged by the United Nations Charter. 
Regional pacts can add to the total of common security if they are 
genuinely within the universal framework of the United Nations; 
if they are based upon a natural community of interest and are in 
fact designed and operated to preserve and to promote the general 
welfare of participating nations. Such pacts can on the other hand 
add to insecurity if their words conceal what is essentially a military 
alliance which might validly appear to others to be aggressive. 

The United States is already a member of the hemispheric 
pact of the Americas. An Atlantic pact is now in the process of 
negotiation. We do not take a position with regard to that proposed 
pact because its final text is not now available to us and because 
there is no opportunity for this Conference to study its principles 
and consider its implications We do call upon the United States 
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Senate not to take final action on this pact until the American 
people have had opportunity to gain full understanding of its 
meaning. 

Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 

The Charter of the United-Nations contemplates a general 
limitation of armaments. Thus far, efforts to achieve that end have 
proved futile. We call upon the government of the United States 
to look upon present obstacles as offering a reason, not to abandon 
its efforts, but rather to intensify its efforts to surmount these 
obstacles. The end sought is imperative—not only in terms of 
economic welfare, but also in terms of ending peacefully an arma¬ 
ment race that otherwise may end in disaster. The goal of multi¬ 
lateral and balanced reduction of armaments, subject to adequate 
international inspection and control, should be kept at the forefront 
of our national policy. 


Liquidation of Western Political Supremacy 

We need in all our foreign relations to be aware of the 
changing relationship between the West and other areas. There is 
in process a most spectacular transformation, as nearly half of the 
human race are liberated from political shackles that were formerly 
imposed and are assuming the full stature of self-governing peoples. 
Most of Asia has acquired new political freedom. As symbolic of the 
trend toward independence in Africa, three territories are moving 
toward self-government under United Nations trusteeship. In this 
hemisphere the status of the United States has changed from that 
of hegemony to one of equal fellowship. We rejoice in these develop¬ 
ments. Our people should be constantly aware of the rightness of 
this transformation and should assist those entering upon their 
political freedom as with inexperience they face difficult political 
problems under conditions of acute economic strain. 

5. Control and Coordination of Power 

The new power that the United States now possesses in the 
world calls for new measures for its control to keep it in appropriate 
place under American tradition. We have never before had such 
power in peace to use for peace. Our present power came into being 
only during the late world war when the military might and produc¬ 
tive capacity of the United States were immensely increased and when 
all the other so called “Great Powers” were grievously weakened. 
Since our power was a war factor, it fell under the direction of 
military strategy and it still remains largely under that direction. 
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especially that of the National Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the War Department. It is not unnatural that this should 
be so, because victory has not brought formal peace and there is 
apparent risk of new war. 

If, however, our national power is to serve the ends of peace, 
our basic national strategy should be made by persons who have 
faith in the achievability of peace and who are qualified by expe¬ 
rience and training to use and to evaluate the great possibilities for 
peace that reside in moral and economic forces, in organizations like 
the United Nations and the World Court and in the resources of 
diplomacy and conciliation. We do not reflect upon the patriotism 
or the sincere desire for peace of the leadership of our armed 
forces. Their professional training, however, does not qualify them 
to lay down the strategy for peace and to calculate the risks that 
always have to be taken for peace if we are to win it, just as risks 
have to be taken in war for victory. 

Once our nation's basic strategy for peace is defined, there 
should be coordination sufficient to ensure that all forms of official 
activity, whether military or civilian, fit into that strategy to ensure 
its success. Today unrelated acts in Germany or Japan, or the 
independent exploits of military or civilians, while well meant 
and perhaps intrinsically sound, may cumulatively jeopardize the 
success of any over-all national strategy for peace. There is required 
fai greater coordination than exists today. 

Such power as our nation now possesses is a truly frightening 
responsibility. We are confident that it can be used to assure peace. 
Eut this assumes the use of that power in scrupulous accord with 
the dictates of enlightened statesmanship. Misuse, however inad¬ 
vertent, can spell disaster. Our citizens and all those in authority 
should concern themselves urgently with the task of controlling 
and coordinating all elements of our power. 


6. Special Task of the Churches 

During recent years the churches have helped to make clear 
what Christian principles mean in terms of the actual problems 
Christians face as citizens. Today the moral climate in the United 
States is more favorable to international cooperation. As a people, 
we have abandoned political isolation. We have shared in establish¬ 
ing a world organiation and are supporting it. We have abandoned 
economic isolation. We are employing a larger measure of our ma¬ 
terial resources to help hose who are weak. We have resisted the 
assumption that war is inevitable. In all this the churches have had a 
creative part. 
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Today more than ever it is an urgent and continuing mission 
of our churches to sharpen the sense of moral obligation, to mitigate 
national pride and pretension, to urge our people to a steadfast 
exercise of our enlarged responsibilities. 

As we encounter those who would make national interests the 
end of our action, we shall preach the Majesty of God under whose 
sovereignty we are called upon to build a more inclusive community 
of mankind. 

In opposition to those who would seek to solve our problems 
merely by increasing our military power or by resting our security 
upon a monopoly of atomic weapons, we shall insist that our secur¬ 
ity rests in a more perfect mutual support of all freedom-loving 
peoples and in healing the breach between the two worlds. 

As against all who increase the tensions of our world by 
hysteria and hatred, induced by vain conceptions of our own virtues, 
we shall seeks to preserve a sense of humility, remembering that in 
God’s sight we are all in need of His mercy. 

If America’s leadership is to deserve the confidence of the 
world, it must be characterized by a righteous and dynamic faith. 
No people is ever great, even in worldly terms, without a faith, and 
nothing would be more dangerous than to have the present material 
power of our nation employed carelessly, detached from the guiding 
direction of a policy based upon righteous faith. 

By both word and deed we must cultivate a faith which 
provides a serene courage amidst the insecurities of our day. There is 
no simple resolution of our complex responsibilities. Our generation 
is destined to live in the midst of uncertainty and turmoil. In such 
a world we declare that God rules. We are not doomed to chaos. 
We are laborers together with God, and with Him all things are 
possible. 
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A MESSAGE TO CHRISTIANS IN ALL LANDS 


To: Our Fellow Christians 

In All Lands 

Grace to you and peace from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 

We are 450 delegates from American churches assembled in 
a national study conference to consider questions of world order 
and peace. It comforts us to know that in the midst of chaotic 
world conditions the world community of believers of which Christ 
is the head remains unbroken. We draw courage from the fact of 
growing Christian unity and we pray and labor for world unity and 
peace. 

We rejoice with our fellow-Christians in lands that are expe¬ 
riencing a new-birth of freedom and hope. We grieve with our 
fellow-Christians in lands devastated by war, wracked with civil 
dissensions, or oppressed by tyranny. We are deeply moved by the 
witness borne by Christians in such lands, often in the face of 
threat and persecution. This encourages us to proclaim that Chris¬ 
tian witness can be borne under all conditions and that this witness 
has power. 

We note with humble rejoicing that missionaries of our 
churches, sometimes in posts of great danger, are demonstrating the 
reality of a fellowship in Christ that transcends all barriers. We 
beseech for them the comfort of God’s presence, the guidance of His 
Word, and the communion of His Holy Spirit. 

We are sustained by the knowledge that Christians in all lands 
are upholding in their respective nations the same standards of 
divine justice and pressing on toward the same goal of a world 
order worthy of the name of our common Lord. Above all, we are 
sustained by the knowledge that the gracious God revealed in 
Christ is at work in human history, turning even the greatest evils 
into good, and that His will of mercy cannot finally be defeated. 
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A STATEMENT ON RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

The Conference endorses the recent statement of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the World Council of Churches on the matter 
of religious freedom and commends it to the most earnest attention 
of the churches. The statement says in part— 

“In numerous countries of Europe and Asia, gov¬ 
ernments which claim to guarantee freedom of con¬ 
science and religion are in fact denying it. The freedom 
of the Church to preach the Word of God to all men in 
all realms of life is restricted. Religious instruction of 
young people is hindered. Christian youth movements 
are prohibited. There is interference with the training 
of the clergy and the appointment of church leaders. 
Obstacles are put in the way of public evangelism and 
missionary work. Officers and members of the Churches 
have been arrested and imprisoned on an ever-increas¬ 
ing scale. In some areas, the Churches face the possibility 
of the complete disruption of their life as Churches and 
communities. We see in these measures a deliberate at¬ 
tempt to undermine the witness of the Churches by 
forcing them either to withdraw completely from public 
life, or to become the tools of a secular policy. 

“In some countries where the tradition of freedom 
is apparently maintained, increasing government control 
over the action and thought of people, domination of 
public policy by military and strategic considerations, 
and the infringement of the rights of religious minorities 
constitute an accumulating menace of which Christians 
seem to be as yet largely unaware.” 

“God alone is Lord of the conscience.” When threatened by 
autocratic or tyrannical power, Protestants will therefore take their 
stand according to the dictates of conscience, and will protest against 
any earthly coercion, political or ecclesiastical, that assumes the 
prerogatives of God and attempts to proscribe the individual 
conscience. 

We thank God for all brothers of the faith everywhere who 
by their supreme loyalty to God and in His strength are bearing 
witness against totalitarianism, reminding the nations of the world 
of the divine basis of all human rights and freedoms and the ground 
of all sound world order and peace. 
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Part 2 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF 
THE CHURCHES FOR WORLD ORDER 


We recognize that this is a period in which ideologies supported 
by powerful nations contend for mastery over the minds of men. It 
is a time of struggle between great powers and a time in which new 
nation states are claiming a place in history. It is a time of tension 
in which even the powerful nations feel insecure. The insecurity 
which marks the present is likely to continue for many years. The 
tensions of today will not be easily resolved. For the fear and suffer¬ 
ing in our world we acknowledge our share of responsibility. There¬ 
fore we should repent; and our penitence should express itself in 
creative action for world order and justice. 

We believe that the 13 Guiding Principles for a just and 
durable peace, approved by the Delaware Conference in 1942, still 
must be supported vigorously. These are vital principles; bringing 
social and political institutions into conformity with the moral 
law; penitence for the sickness of our time due to violation of 
moral law; rejection of the spirit of revenge; support for replacing 
international anarchy by a higher authority, for building greater 
economic security, for developing international machinery for 
peaceful change, for autonomy for subject peoples, for making 
national military establishments subject to law under the com¬ 
munity of nations, for promotion of human rights and freedoms 
without regard to race, color, or creed; recognition of the respon¬ 
sibilities of the United States, of the Church and of Christian citi¬ 
zens; trust in God, the Ruler of the Universe. 

In the present situation we stress the following as guiding 
principles on the use of power: 

1. We believe that the most needed power is spiritual power 
that comes from God. 

The greatest power and the power most needed now in our 
world is the power which comes from communion with God. 
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This is the power that enables men to forgive even their 
enemies and to seek their welfare, to endure misunderstanding 
and persecution, to do the right as God gives them to see the 
right, and to act with penitence and humility. With faith in 
God's power men can live without despair and without false 
hopes. 

2. We believe that power is a trust. 

All power is a trust for which men are accountable to God. 
When a nation ignores this truth it courts disaster. 

3. We believe that our country's power should be used for 
righteousness and peace. 

War is not inevitable. A preventive war would be a crime 
against humanity and a sin against God. The power which 
our country possesses at this time should be used under God 
to establish a just and humane world order. 

4. We believe that the power of our nation involves special 
responsibilities in the manner of its use. 

The use of our country’s power should be subject to the higher 
law of the common interest of mankind. It is a power which 
should be used in cooperation with other nations. Our country 
should be willing to take risks for peace as it has taken risks 
for freedom. It should seek opportunities for settling problems 
by negotiation. It should develop fully the enormous possibili¬ 
ties for peace available in moral forces and economic measures, 
and in the United Nations. 

5. We believe that military power should be subordinated to 
civil authority. 

The greater the military power the greater the need for civilian 
control. Military considerations cannot be disregarded; but 
primary reliance should not be put on military power. Civilians 
trained in the art of peace are best qualified for the task of 
making peace. 

6. We believe that compassion is especially needed by the 
powerful. 

Without compassion and human sympathy power cannot be 
used for great and worthy purposes. Power can be used for good 
or evil. The possession of material power tends to corruption, 
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pride, and the hardening of the hearts of men. Therefore the 
compassion which is of God is especially needed by those who 
have material power entrusted to them in order that they may 
not lose sight of human needs everywhere and serve those 
needs as brothers. 

7. We believe that Christians should face calmly the dangers 
of our situation. 

There can be no assurance that even our best efforts to use our 
power aright can guarantee peace. Our generation seems 
destined to live in the midst of uncertainty and turmoil. Never¬ 
theless we share the confidence of the Apostle Paul, “Neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


As the fourth anniversary of the adoption of the Charter of 
the United Nations draws near, it is well that the churches and 
church people of America take stock of the progress made, the 
successes and failures in international cooperation, and the possi¬ 
bilities that lie immediately ahead in the field of international 
relations. 

We reaffirm our faith in the United Nations, and pledge our¬ 
selves anew to support this hopeful venture, trusting that the very 
trials through which the nations have passed in these years when 
open hostilities have ceased, but when peace has proved elusive, 
may strengthen the growing organization and confirm the wisdom of 
its founders. We do this in full knowledge that the United Nations 
has not succeeded in eliminating the causes of conflict among the 
nations, especially in the realms where rival ideologies clash. We 
are aware that many who hailed the birth of the United Nations 
have felt disappointed and disillusioned. But we are confident that 
there is ample cause for satisfaction with the progress made in many 
areas. There is ground for hope that even greater progress will be 
made in other areas, as experience tempers the bonds drawing 
nations together in a mutual interdependence that must be ever 
closer in a world where the barriers of distance have been all but 
annihilated. 

The American churches, acting through the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, have been closely related to 
the conception, birth, and early growth of the United Nations. 
In December 1940, the Federal Council instituted the Commission 
to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. In a National 
Study Conference at Delaware, Ohio, in March 1942, there was 
outlined a Statement of Guiding Principles, followed in 1943 by a 
Statement of Political Propositions. The first of these Propositions 
stated that “the peace must provide the framework for a continuing 
collaboration of the United Nations and, in due course, of neutral 
and enemy nations." A long step was taken toward this when, in 
the fall of 1944, an international conference at Dumbarton Oaks, 
near Washington, D. C., drafted a Charter for a permanent United 
Nations Organization. 
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A second National Study Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1945, carefully considered the Dumbarton Oaks draft, and recom¬ 
mended certain far-reaching changes in the proposed Charter to 
bring it into harmony with the Christian ideals set forth in the 
Delaware Conference statements. Many of these changes were 
incorporated in the Charter of the United Nations, which was 
adopted at San Francisco in the spring of 1945. 

Now we are met in a third National Study Conference, to 
take stock of this international organization with the foundation of 
which we were so vitally concerned. In so doing, we find causes 
both for rejoicing and for concern. We are aware that the situation 
of the world is grave, perhaps more so than in 1945. Yet we do not 
feel that there is justifiable cause for despair nor for abandonment 
of our confidence in the United Nations. 

The United Nations after Four Years 

We have become increasingly aware that we must be willing 
to take some risks for peace, and to move forward boldly along 
channels that cannot always be fully charted in advance. We are 
certain that, despite the tensions of the relationships between the 
nations of the West and those of the Soviet orbit, which are the 
most conspicuous feature of contemporary international relations, 
the achievements of the United Nations are of a kind to warrant the 
continuing support of the churches and the whole-hearted coopera¬ 
tion of our people. These achievements have been impressive. 

The United Nations provides a meeting place where the rep¬ 
resentatives of 58 sovereign governments assemble to discuss inter¬ 
national problems of common concern. Through this process the 
danger spots of the world are kept in bright illumination. In pro¬ 
viding a platform to which statesmen are summoned to make an 
accounting of the actions of their respective governments, the 
United Nations has performed and is performing a service of vast 
significance to the cause of peace. 

The United Nations, in certain instances, has been instru¬ 
mental in modifying the conduct of member states in the interest 
of world order. For example, Russian troops maintained in Iran 
contrary to treaty obligations were withdrawn from that country 
under the influence of the Security Council. Similarly British and 
french troops were withdrawn from Syria and Lebanon. Because of 
Assembly action, the United States reversed its position with respect 
to continuing discussion on control of atomic energy. 

Through its Committee of Good Offices the United Nations, 
while unable to prevent bloodshed in Indonesia, has contributed 
substantially to the progressive steps thus far taken toward 
Indonesian independence. 
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The Security Council was instrumental in securing a cooling- 
off period in the dispute between India and Pakistan respecting 
Kashmir, during which a truce was effected and arrangements made 
for a plebiscite peacefully to determine the ultimate disposition of 
this disputed territory. 

Under the watchful eye of the General Assembly’s Special 
Commission on Korea an election was held in Southern Korea and a 
democratic government established. 

Persuasive efforts at the U.N. General Assembly created an 
atmosphere which opened the way to an armistice between the 
Israeli and Egyptian governments. 

Various agencies of the United Nations have amply proved 
their value. Among many instances, we cite especially the following: 

Through the Trusteeship Council, the United Nations is 
supervising the administration of nine trust territories. Under the 
aegis of the Trusteeship Council a mission was sent to Western 
Samoa and the resulting recommendations in favor of greater self- 
government were put into effect by New Zealand, the administering 
power. Through reports submitted to it, the United Nations keeps 
under constant review theprogress being achieved by the peoples of 
trust areas toward political, economic, and social advancement. 

Through its fact-finding functions the Economic and Social 
Council is collecting the necessary data for informed international 
cooperation. 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund is currently 
engaged in providing food and medical aid to several million 
children in Europe on both sides of the “Iron Curtain,” and in the 
Near and Far East. 

The General Assembly on December 10, 1948, approved a 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights which had been drafted, 
following prolonged negotiation, by the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission. 

The General Assembly has approved a Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide and this 
Convention is now before the Senate of the United States for 
ratification. 

Three conventions covering freedom of information have 
been formulated: one on freedom of press and information, one 
on the gathering and transmission of news across national boun¬ 
daries, one on rights of official correction in case of false reporting. 
These will be under consideration by the General Assembly when it 
convenes in April. 
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Through its Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the United 
Nations has taken steps to control the traffic in narcotics. 

Through its specialized agencies, the United Nations is foster¬ 
ing cooperaton in many social, cultural, economic, educational, and 
heatlh fields. The Food and Agricultural Organization has sent 
missions of experts to certain countries to the end that food pro¬ 
duction may be increased, initiated irrigation and swamp-drainage 
projects, and made recommendations concerning allocations of ex¬ 
portable food supplies. The International Bank and Monetary 
Fund is assisting in reconstruction projects in many nations. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is engaged in the reconstruction of educational facilities in war- 
devastated countries 2nd is sponsoring conferences and seminars, 
devastated countries and is sponsoring conferences and seminars 
cultural standards of under-developed areas. The World Health 
Organization mobilized the world's cholera-fighting equipment and 
through its swift action brought to a speedy end a cholera epidemic 
in Egypt. The International Refugee Organization is seeking a 
permanent solution to the refugee problem and is providing emer¬ 
gency help to upwards of a million refugees and displaced persons. 
An International Trade Organization is in the process of formation 
through which it is hoped discriminatory trade practices can be 
ended and trade barriers reduced. The Charter of the International 
Trade Organization is now before the Senate of the United States 
for ratification. 

Regional economic commissions have proved strong agencies 
for international recovery and rehabilitation. Three of these are 
in existence, for Europe, Latin America, and Asia; and one for 
the Middle East is in process of formation. 

While hailing these achievements, the churches should be 
mindful of the limitations, failures, and shortcomings of the 
United Nations. It is only by an honest appraisal and evaluation 
of such facts and factors that an intelligent program of support 
and improvement can be projected. 

The threat of war still persists despite the fact that the United 
Nations was established to remove that threat. 

It is a matter of grave peril to our own and other nations that 
no agreement has yet been reached on international control of 
atomic energy or conventional armaments. As a consequence there 
is under way today a wide open race in armaments, a race made 
more ominous than at any time in history by reason of the atomic 
bomb and experimentation in bacteriological weapons of war. 

The practice of some states to boycott certain of the agencies 
established by the General Assembly has raised many questions 
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regarding the ability of the United Nations to advance the cause 
of peace in such troubled areas as Greece and Korea. Despite the 
efforts of the United Nations, guerilla warfare continues in Greece. 
Despite the establishment of a democratic government in Southern 
Korea under the direction of the United Nations, that country 
remains divided by an ideological conflict which has thus far 
prevented Korea from achieving the national statehood to which it 
is entitled. 

The non-participation of certain states in the work of spe¬ 
cialized agencies related to the United Nations hampers the pro¬ 
cesses of peaceful change which these bodies were meant to facilitate. 
Even those states that hold membership in the specialized agencies 
have been so preoccupied with pressing political problems that they 
have given insufficient attention to the curative and creative efforts 
of these organizations. 

The frequent use of the veto has obstructed the work of the 
Security Council and rendered that body incapable of performing 
many of the duties assigned to it under the Charter. 

No agreement has been reached respecting the principles 
governing the organization of the armed forces and facilities to be 
placed at the disposition of the Security Council for enforcement 
purposes. 

It is with no thought of minimizing these and other failures 
and shortcomings that we point to the difficulties confronting the 
United Nations occasioned by the fact that the war-time unity of 
the Great Powers has disappeared. In place of unity there is dis¬ 
unity and the ideological clash between Russia and the West has 
divided the one world envisaged by the United Nations into two 
worlds. Also, certain of the failures of the United Nations are to be 
attributed to the fact that the two major peace settlements are yet to 
be negotiated. When due consideration is given to the difficulties 
encountered by the United Nations since its inception, the wonder 
is that the United Nations has been able to accomplish so much. 
All things considered, the achievements of the United Nations have 
more than balanced its failures. In it there is ground for hope. 


Obstacles to Full Effectiveness 

The fact that international tension persists to a threatening 
degree and that the United Nations has been unable to accomplish 
its purposes by rapid or direct measures prompts an inquiry into 
the possible handicaps under which it works. Are these primarily 
or solely matters of structure? Are they susceptible of elimination 
and, if so, by what methods? These are vital questions. 
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To understand what the United Nations can or cannot do, the 
following should be taken into account. 

As to structure, the United Nations is in no sense a world 
government. It was founded at San Francisco upon the principle of 
“sovereign equality.” The Charter specifically asserts that the United 
Nations cannot intervene in a matter within the “domestic juris¬ 
diction of any state” and there is no authority whereby domestic 
jurisdiction can be defined. The court has no unqualified compulsory 
jurisdiction over legal questions, though 35 states have submitted to 
such jurisdiction by accepting the “Optional Clause.” 

It should be noted, however, that even with respect to these 
retentions of sovereignty and limitations of action it is entirely 
possible, through the processes of evolution and affirmative inter¬ 
pretation, to move in quite the opposite direction. For example, 
the references in the Charter to human rights presumptively connote 
that a matter hitherto reserved for national jurisdiction is now in¬ 
vested with international concern. The scope of the International 
Court of Justice may readily be widened by common consent. Thus 
the United Nations could be strengthened and even modified in 
character without altering its structure. 

It should be clearly noted furthermore that the United Nations 
by its Charter has more power than it has seen fit or has been able to 
use. For example, the Security Council is authorized to 

“decide what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and 
may call upon the Members of the United Nations to 
apply such measures. These may include complete or 
partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, 
sea, air, postal, telegraph, radio, and other means of 
communications, and the severance of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions.” (Art. 41) 

Beyond this, 

“Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have 
proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, 
sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such action may 
include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations 
by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United 
Nations.” (Article 42) 

Why has the United Nations not used the authority here 
given? When this question is raised, the answer is usually two-fold. 
First, the major nations cannot agree when their interests are in¬ 
volved and therefore have recourse to the veto. Second, the United 
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Nations has not been able to devise an acceptable plan for an 
international “police force” and it has not been able to establish a 
system for the regulation of national armaments. 

The answers are correct as far as they go, but they do not go to 
the root of the problem. Four further factors must be considered: 

First, there is no adequate common basis for standards of 
morality and justice. Where these do not exist, universal law for 
determining right and wrong cannot be developed and codified. 
Laws must reflect the opinion of the community to which they apply 
so that they will be voluntarily accepted by the great majority. 
Otherwise, they will be enforceable only by what is in fact war. 

Second, if the United Nations were to use existing coercive 
powers, it would encounter serious risk of war. The Charter gives 
the Security Council power to take certain decisions and back them 
with sanctions that would be very effective against peoples or states 
which have no veto power. But where the United Nations has 
attempted to get results by the process of issuing orders, rather than 
by persuasion, it has largely failed because there were not behind the 
orders a sufficient weight of public opinion and sufficient voluntary 
acceptance, and the use of sanctions would have risked war. 

Third, nations are divided by mutual suspicion and distrust. 
Any proposal advanced by one nation is received on the assumption 
that it cloaks ulterior, selfish motives. Until mutual confidence is 
developed, concerted action by international force, consequent 
upon limitation of national armaments, is unattainable. 

Fourth, there is no agreement as to the meaning and function 
of government. Some nations, like our own, are dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created free and equal, and that gov¬ 
ernment should be of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
Others hold that government is a machine in the hands of the 
ruling class for suppressing the resistance of its class enemies and 
that man achieves his highest goal in serving the State. 


Lines of Development 

It must still be demonstrated whether the United Nations, 
by its slower processes of debate, forming world judgment, recom¬ 
mending remedies, and persuasion, can remove the threat of war. 
There are many who claim that it will not be able to do so. In face 
of the reasons here cited for the inability of the United Nations 
to work at a maximum of effectiveness, what steps should we 
advocate in order that it may become a more effective instrument? 

The Federal Council of Churches (1946) in a statement 
entitled “The Churches and World Order” declared that “the 
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nations must make full use of the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and develop as rapidly as possible a spirit of world com¬ 
munity which will be reflected in world government.” 

We reaffirm that goal of world government, a goal which can 
be achieved just as rapidly as fundamental requirements are met. 
We should seek this end, but we must not close our eyes to realities 
in the present situation. The United Nations is the only political 
organ which holds together, even in tenuous fashion, an otherwise 
divided world. Any effort to establish a world government which 
would at the same time impair or endanger the United Nations 
would be disastrous. This means that patience and wisdom must be 
exercised in progressing from a union of sovereign states to some 
form of world government. To press for changes more rapidly than 
the nations are prepared to accept might conceivably destroy the 
only organ which now provides regular channels for international 
negotiation and decision. 

Maximum use of the facilities and resources which are now 
available in the United Nations to solve immediate problems and 
to prevent their recurrence will be the surest way to move in the 
direction of a stronger organization. By working together to serve 
the best interests of all parties concerned and by doing that honestly, 
nations and peoples can develop facility in cooperation and tend 
to overcome distrust. While common standards, whether of morality 
or government, cannot be expected to emerge suddenly, a better 
understanding of differing points of view can be developed. If on 
no basis other than expedience, nations may learn that, even though 
differing in ideology and governmental form, they can and must 
exist together and compete peacefully with each other. The best 
way to strengthen the United Nations is to use it faithfully for the 
solution of the problems within its competence. 

The processes of using and strengthening the United Nations 
must be made concrete. There are lines of action which must be 
insistently pursued. Some will yield quite promptly to intelligent 
efforts. Others will require greater diligence and persistence. The 
moral stature of the United States would be increased if the Congress 
were to make it clear that, at this critical time when the fate of 
humanity hangs in the balance, our great nation is ready to take 
the lead in surrendering its sovereignty to the extent necessary to 
establish peace through the ordering of just law. Among the imme¬ 
diate possibilities are these particularly: 

1. Rapid development and expansion of the United Nations 
functional agencies working to promote human welfare and 
understanding, including regional economic commissions. 

2. Regional agreements designed to promote cooperation in the 
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interest of welfare and peace. These should observe the follow¬ 
ing safeguards: 

a) preserve the over-arching responsibilities of the United 
Nations. 

b) avoid return to “balance of power” and military alliances. 

c) be open to all nations that are reasonably entitled to mem¬ 
bership and that do not exclude themselves because of an 
unwillingness to accept its provisions. 

d) should be submitted to the General Assembly for approval. 

3. Expansion and greater use of mediation and conciliation by the 
United Nations. 

4. Direct United Nations control and administration over certain 
troubled or disputed areas. 

5. The regulation, limitation, and reduction of national arma¬ 
ments, under the supervision of the United Nations. 

a) The establishment of an armed guard force under the Secre¬ 
tary General to assist officials of the United Nations in the 
performance of their function. 

b) The early voluntary contribution by member states of 
armed forces for use by the Security Council in accordance 
with Article 43. 

6. Adequate financial contributions, and development of direct 
sources of revenue, so that the United Nations can accomplish 
its work. 

7. Continued effort to eliminate those factors responsible for the 
presence of the veto and to secure agreement for elimination 
of use of the veto in the pacific settlement of international 
disputes under Chapter VI of the Charter and as regards 
admission of new members. 

8. More widespread acceptance, without reservations, of the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. This would establish compulsory jurisdiction of the 
court over a wide area of legal disputes between and among 
nations without necessity of amending the Charter. 

9. Widening the categories of justiciable disputes among nations. 

10. Development of international procedures for encouraging and 
enforcing respect for the human rights which members agree 
upon in accordance with their pledge under Article 56 of the 
Charter, including recognition of the responsibility of 
individuals. 
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Some Next Steps in the Areas of Christian Action 

Christian people share in the obligation of creating world-wide 
conditions under which constructive tasks can be more effectively 
pursued. The General Assembly has recommended a program 
of education, on the purposes and activities of the United Nations. 
To this endeavor the churches can contribute the stimulation and 
direction of Christian ideals and Christian motives. Through a 
positive and widespread educational program reaching into local 
communities, they can help to dispel ignorance or misunderstanding 
and replace skepticism with realistic confidence. The work of edu¬ 
cation does not, however, in any sense exhaust the responsibility 
of the churches. Christian judgments, formed through careful study 
and by democratic processes, must provide direction for our govern¬ 
ment in shaping and carrying out its foreign policy. Therefore, we 
recommend the following: 

1. We believe our government should conform foreign policy to 
its commitments under the Charter of the United Nations. The 
moral use of American power requires that there be no by¬ 
passing of the United Nations by our government. 

2. We believe our government should persist in its efforts to reach 
agreement on the international control of atomic energy and of 
conventional armaments. 

3. We believe the proclamation of principles embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as approved by the 
General Assembly, should as rapidly as possible be translated 
into legally binding covenants. We believe the behavior of the 
Christian community in the United States should be brought 
into harmony with the principles defined in this Declaration. 
So, too, must the behavior of our government be made con¬ 
sistent with these principles. As an earnest of its purpose to act 
in accordance with these principles we believe the Congress 
of the United States should promptly enact such legislation 
as will safeguard the civil, political and economic rights of our 
entire citizenry without discrimination as to race, creed, and 
color. 

4. We believe the Senate of the United States should promptly 
ratify the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide. 

5. We believe our government should take vigorous steps promptly 
to secure the negotiation of the peace settlements as an aid in 
strengthening the processes of the United Nations. 

6. We believe that our government should take steps immediately 
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for full participation in and support of the International Trade 
Organization. 

7. We believe that our government should give greater financial 
support to the specialized agencies related to the United Nations, 
and to the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

8. The Displaced Persons Act should be liberalized so that the 
United States will expedite the admission and facilitate the 
settlement of its fair share of displaced persons. 

9. We believe that our government should pursue a legislative 
policy in relation to matters affecting international coopera¬ 
tion that will be consistent with and will support our com¬ 
mitments within the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

If the United Nations is to continue its service to the world 
and progressively become a more adequate instrument, the nations 
must join their resources in ordered relationship. The United 
States is here called upon to assume a position of leadership. More 
than any other nation, our people have the capacity to influence 
decisively the shaping of world events. If the future is to be other 
than a repetition of the past, the United States must consistently 
meet a responsibility for constructive action commensurate with 
its power and opportunity. 

We have stressed particularly the part which the United 
Nations can play in promoting just and peaceful relations among 
the nations of the world, and the support which its activities merit. 
That support, we are convinced, requires a better informed public 
opinion. Thus we have set forth our analysis to assist in judgment 
and decision. However, our Christian people would be under great 
delusion if they thought that such measures, important as they 
are, could in themselves accomplish the ends of world order and 
justice. 

In order that mankind may escape chaos and recurrent war, 
social and political institutions must be brought into conformity 
with moral order. That will be possible only when a sufficient 
number of men all over the world have a common understanding 
of the spiritual nature of man and a common standard of right and 
wrong. Such conditions will be favorable to a community of mutual 
trust and to the development of laws by which relations in an 
international society can be governed. 

It is precisely in this area that Christianity has its greatest con¬ 
tribution to make. In proclaiming the Gospel to the uttermost parts 
of the world, the Christian Church will be faithful to its primary 
mission of bringing men to God in Jesus Christ and will contribute 
substantially to a moral climate in which a world of independent 
nations can grow into an interrelated society of justice, order, and 
brotherhood. 
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THE CHURCHES AND 
AMERICAN POLICY IN EUROPE 


I. Soviet-American Relations 

The churches must reaffirm the principle of stewardship when 
considering the issue of power. Power is a trust. The American 
people are trustees of the power that lies in economic resources 
and military might, and are responsible for the use of that power 
to the end that a true community of nations may be established 
on the earth. 

Soviet-American tensions raise anew the whole question of the 
use of power and summon the churches to reaffirm the moral 
principles upon which Christian conduct is based. “There is a moral 
order which is fundamental and eternal, and which is relevant to 
the corporate life of men and the order of human society.” In¬ 
difference to or the violation of these principles results in the sick¬ 
ness and suffering of society and contributes to the contemporary 
crisis. 

All share in responsibility for present evils. There is none 
who does not need forgiveness. A mood of genuine penitence is 
therefore demanded of us—individuals and nations alike. “A true 
comunity of nations 1 * is dependent upon the practice of cooperation 
and mutual concern. Believing as we do that “that government 
which derives its just powers from the consent of the governed is 
the truest expression of the rights and dignity of man/* we believe 
ourselves obligated to cooperate with other freedom-loving peoples 
to resist the destruction by force of such governments and the fur¬ 
ther extension by force of totalitarian, regimes that through the 
tyranny of dictatorship repudiate this principle. 

A self-righteous separation from the responsibilities placed 
upon us by the possession of power, upon the ground that our power 
is the product of our virtue, is to reject the obligations of steward¬ 
ship, and by refusal to meet our responsibilities is a contribution to 
the tyranny suffered by others as well as an accentuation of tensions. 

Every phase of American foreign policy should be consistent 
with our commitments under the Charter of the United Nations. 



The people of the United States have a responsibility to help in 
preventing the extension by force and intimidation of Soviet com¬ 
munist power, but there should be no attempt by our government 
or any non-communist government to destroy communist institu¬ 
tions in the Soviet Union or to interfere with the right of any nation 
to choose freely its own form of political and economic organization. 

Economic recovery and security are requisite to peoples who 
seek to maintain freedom. We favor continued hearty support and 
adequate financial assurance for the European Recovery Program. 
Economic aid should be administered under the principles enunci¬ 
ated by Secretary of State Marshall when the recovery plan was 
proposed, but should not be used to buttress undemocratic or fascist 
regimes. Mr. Marshall said, “Our policy is directed, not against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
chaos.” Such aid should not be used to force American institutions 
or practices upon other people nor should it be used to dictate 
to free people the kind of economic order they must maintain. 

We must direct our efforts toward the abolition of poverty and 
the creation of abundant life for the common man. The democratic 
principle must be extended to the economic order so that within 
the conditions of freedom, justice may be established. Christian 
brotherhood and democratic principle demand the end of racial 
se g re g a ti° n - A man's opportunity to earn his living should be based 
on his character and capacity, not determined by his race, creed, 
or color. Men who have experienced liberty and are convinced that 
progress is being made toward equality and fraternity are immune 
to communism. Communist bacteria find a congenial host in the 
empty stomach, the diseased body, the frustrated mind, and the 
starved soul. The just society is impregnable, the unjust society is 
vulnerable no matter how great the armed force at its disposal. 
Thus our major attention should be directed to establishing the 
conditions of justice throughout the earth. 

Communist concern for the underprivileged and communist 
proposals to abolish the exploitation of man by man and to 
establish a classless society constitute an effective appeal to the 
masses. Contemporary facts,, however, lead to the conclusion that, 
though communism may lift some burdens, it fastens upon the backs 
of the common people others greater and more grievous to be borne. 
It has outlawed some discriminations only to establish others. The 
extension of Soviet communism has been accompanied by the 
threat and use of force; thus, instead of becoming the deliverer of 
the poor, it has become the jailer in a regime of terror and tyranny. 
As Christians, we would unhesitatingly condemn such policies if 
practiced in our nation. We condemn their practice in Soviet Russia 
and her satellites. 
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We are aware of the fact that tens of millions of our fellow- 
Christians live within the Soviet Union and that our Christian love 
must transcend all boundaries of nation, race, color, and class. We 
believe that war with the Soviet Union is not inevitable. Contra¬ 
dictory ideologies can co-exist without armed conflict, if propagated 
by the methods of tolerance. We must maintain sufficient strength to 
convince Soviet Russia that attempts to impose an ideology by 
force cannot succeed.* We must demonstrate that a non-aggressive 
Soviet Russia has nothing to fear from a democratic America. 

Policies developed in an atmosphere of hysteria and of hatred 
are not likely to be wise, and the suspicion that flows from hysteria 
divides the nation at the moment unity is essential. The government 
has full right, in fact the duty, to eliminate from positions of 
responsibility involving national security those persons whose 
loyalty, after proper investigation and public hearing by due process 
of law in accordance with the traditions of a free people, has been 
proved untrustworthy. To date the number of such persons has 
been shown to be very small. While recognizing the values that 
lie in Congressional investigations, some of the methods of the 
former Un-American Activities Committees, and the practice of 
many private agencies that sell their services by feeding the fears 
of their subscribers, should be condemned and discontinued, par¬ 
ticularly the practice of smearing innocent victims through the 
use of the principle of “guilt by association.” The churches should 
do all in their power to end hysteria and remove hatred from the 
hearts of our people. 

The avenues of formal negotiations between the governments 
of the United States of America and Soviet Russia must be kept 
open, and a way should be cleared for informal conference between 
unofficial religious, educational, business, labor, and cultural groups 
of both nations. The American people covet conference as a basis 
for understanding. We believe that the method of tolerance 
that is basic to conference will enable each to learn from the other, 
and give opportunity for the extension of this method upon which 
peace in a world of contradictory ideologies depends. 


*Some members of the Conference feel under obligation to record their conviction 
that any war or any resort to military measures would be morally evil and practically 
self-defeating. 

They hold that the attempt temporarily to maintain the huge military force adequate 
to balance Russian military power and to force “moderation” of Soviet policy provides only 
the illusion of security. It means the continuance of the cold war and the armaments race, 
not the certain prevention of war. 
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II. The North Atlantic Security Pact 

We do not pass upon the proposed Atlantic Pact because 
(1) the final text is not available and (2) time is not available for 
adequate study of its implications. 

We call upon the Senate of the United States to postpone final 
action on this pact until the nation has had opportunity for full 
discussion of all its provisions and implications. 

For the consideration of our government and people in the 
coming discussions we offer the following suggestions: 

1. No defensive alliance should be entered into which might 
validly appear as aggressive to Russia as a Russian alliance with 
Latin America would undoubtedly appear to us. 

2. Regional pacts may make for common security and welfare 
provided (1) that they stay within the framework of the United 
Nations; (2) that they are based upon a natural community of 
interest; and (3) that they pursue this interest in ways that do 
not jeopardize world community. 

3. Regional military alliances are, of course, no substitute for the 
relief of human distress, the meeting of human needs, and con¬ 
tinuing aid to economic recovery and stability within the area; 
and they must not be allowed to take primacy, financial or other¬ 
wise, over such constructive programs. 

History indicates that the most that can be achieved by mili¬ 
tary alliances is a temporary balance of power, while they easily give 
rise to menacing armament races ending in war. The tragedy of 
our times calls for heroic efforts in new directions. We must increase 
our efforts for the universal reduction and control of armaments, 
and, more, we must launch “bold new programs’' looking to the 
general elevation of living standards throughout the world, and 
the assurance of a fair chance in life to all men regardless of race, 
color, creed, or nationality. 
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THE CHURCHES AND AMERICAN POLICY 
IN THE FAR EAST 

In the providence of God forces have been released among the 
peoples of Asia which cause present upheavals, but hold hope and 
possibility for higher levels of life. 

The whole East has been shaken by the impact of Western 
culture. Century-old patterns of government, education, industry, 
religion, and family relations have been broken. New desires have 
been awakened, which have aroused discontent with the present 
state of affairs, even though it may represent advances over the 
old conditions. The flood-tide of Western imperialism reached its 
highest point early in this century, since which time the ebb-tide has 
been running more and more swiftly. This process has been ac¬ 
celerated by two world wars and a great financial depression which 
alike have shown that Christians have not sufficiently influenced 
the countries of the West to control either the forces of national 
rivalry or the factors of production and distribution within its own 
economy. 

It has been demonstrated that political liberty in itself does 
not necessarily result in social or economic justice or guarantee the 
general welfare. It has also become evident that the patterns of 
democracy which the West has developed cannot be transferred, by 
fiat or simple legislation, to other peoples, especially those whose 
historical experience and moral development have been diverse 
from our own, and whose education and experience in self-govern¬ 
ment under modern conditions have been more limited than our 
own. 

Throughout the Far East there is a continuing struggle for 
national independence, for government by and for the people, and 
for improved living conditions. There is a widespread upsurge 
of revolt against exploitation and inefficient government, whether 
by outsiders or by their own rulers. 

The peoples have come to question the disinterestedness and 
good faith of those who bring proposals for their welfare. Never¬ 
theless, they still crave fellowship and recognition of their proper 
place in the family of mankind. They are open-minded, but still 
uncertain in what direction they should turn for the fulfillment of 
their aspirations. 

It must be recognized that the conditions resulting in the 
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present upheavals have been long in the making and decades or 
even generations will be needed for their final correction. It is 
our conviction that the revolutionary desires of the Far East can 
be ultimately satisfied only by the faith, program, and discipline 
to be found in Christianity. 

bn the face of this situation, these peoples see in America the 
most powerful nation in the world. We must make clear that our 
power at its best derives not only from our economic and military 
strength, but also from our experiment in democracy and our 
spiritual heritage. Let us not fail the hopes of these people by 
undue preoccupation with the attempted containment of Russian 
expansion or by the subordination of their welfare to American 
security measures or our own economic advantage. We must not 
try to impose upon others our own pattern of doing things. 
Wherever possible, we must use our power not unilaterally but in 
fullest cooperation in goodwill with all nations and peoples. We 
must endeavor to use this power in the interests of all the people 
rather than of particular parties or groups. We must not make our 
aid contingent upon conformity to our own economic and political 
patterns. 

Rather, so powerful a country as ours must try to understand 
what goes on in the minds and hearts of the people of other 
countries whose cultural and economic background is so different 
from our own. We must endeavor to share our resources in ways 
that will enable these peoples to develop their insights and capa¬ 
cities to the full under their own leadership. 

Our present power is terrifying and humbling. We must use 
it as trustees conscious of the great responsibility which great 
power begets. 


I 

TO THE CHURCHES 

In our message to the churches in America, we would re¬ 
emphasize the genius of our American Protestant fellowship in carry¬ 
ing out its world mission. It continues to be our purpose to proclaim 
the Gospel of Christ to all men, to assist in the establishment of 
self-governing, self-propagating, and self-supporting churches in all 
lands, the selection and training of indigenous leadership within 
these churches, and the development of a program of education and 
service which will bring Christ’s Gospel of redemption to bear 
upon all areas of individual and social life. 

We give thanks to God for the present reality of the church 
in the Far East. It has stood the test of fire and has achieved an 
increasing sense of mission and responsibility for the evangelization 
of the people in these countries. We rejoice in the increasing 
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measure of unity in faith and practice which is being demonstrated. 
We count it a privilege to cooperate with these churches and their 
leaders. Our common fellowship in the Ecumenical Church is 
enriched and strengthened by the fidelity of their witnesses and 
ministry during these critical times. 

1. We challenge our churches to match in devotion and sacri¬ 
fice these sister churches in their day of dangerous opportunity. 
Cooperating with these churches and strengthening them is a 
high priority for Christian people in America. Whatever happens, 
we must do everything possible to help the churches maintain their 
witness and ministry. We pledge our continuing prayers and finan¬ 
cial support to these churches and the missionaries working with 
them as they continue their labors in places of special difficulty and 
danger. 

2. The churches in these areas may have to adjust themselves 
to new conditions and new limitations which will require complete 
restudy of our own missionary techniques and strategy. We affirm 
our confidence that Christianity has a word of judgment and 
guidance for the social and economic life of every nation including 
our own. Such a word calls for an understanding not only of 
Christian principles but also of the technical problems involved in 
their application. The new conditions may require radical depar¬ 
tures from the customary patterns of missionary work and coura¬ 
geous pioneering in new forms of witness by deed even where the 
spoken word is forbidden. * 

3. American Protestantism in making its contribution to the 
processes of reconstruction should support Christian workers over¬ 
seas in their use of such techniques of Christian evangelism and 
service as the comprehensive Christian rural program, Christian 
service in the labor movements, guidance to students, the develop¬ 
ment and distribution of Christian literature, and the use of modem 
media of mass communication on a scale commensurate with the 
opportunities offered. 

4. American Protestantism should undertake a vigorous cam¬ 
paign of enlistment for added missionary personnel firmly grounded 
in the Christian faith, with winsome Christian character, under¬ 
standing of the new ideologies, specialized technical training, 
mastery of the language, and a desire under all sorts of conditions 
to identify themselves with the people among whom they work. 

5. We commend to American Protestants the world mis¬ 
sionary program in which the churches are engaged. We particularly 
commend the integrated program of advance, “One World in 
Christ,” projected by the foreign mission boards through the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Through this pro¬ 
gram the people of our churches by their loyal support of their 
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own church agencies may work together to fulfill their God-given 
task of building a better future. 

6. Through their individual agencies and corporately 
through Church World Service, American Protestant churches 
have helped to ease the suffering growing out of the war in other 
lands. The wounds of war have not yet been healed. The continuing 
emergency calls for a present sacrificial outpouring of funds so 
that we may continue our ministry of compassion and expand 
greatly our program of relief and rehabilitation. 

7. The present situation in these lands requires that American 
Protestants should examine their present practices of Christian 
stewardship and drastically raise their standards of giving on behalf 
of the world mission of the church. At a time when vast expendi¬ 
tures are being made upon national security and personal indul¬ 
gence, we call upon the people of our churches for an advance in 
giving commensurate with the present disorder, suffering, and 
urgent opportunity. 


II 

TO THE GOVERNMENT 

In addressing ourselves to the government of the United 
States we recognize our responsibility as citizens to participate in 
the formulation of our national policies in this time of world crisis. 
We declare our deep conviction that ohr American democracy has 
demonstrated its ability to meet both national and international 
problems effectively, when motivated and controlled by high ethical 
principles. We would reaffirm our faith in the ability of government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people to survive and 
function not only in this land but in every land. 

While reaffirming our belief in the separation of church and 
state, we believe also that the Christian Church has an inescapable 
duty to focus attention upon the moral responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment in its conduct of affairs at home and abroad. Therefore, in 
view of the present critical situation in the Far East we would 
declare that: 

1. Our government must not relax its efforts to provide a 
treaty structure for the Far East that will (a) reflect due regard 
for the moral and material welfare of the peoples directly con¬ 
cerned; (b) safeguard the fundamental rights of the human person; 

(c) contribute to and be an integral part of a world settlement; 

(d) provide for that mutuality of interest and creative effort which 
can increase international understanding and fellowship; (e) en¬ 
courage nations to share their scientific and technical resources with 
one another. 
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2. Our government should enact immigration and naturaliza¬ 
tion laws, fully within the quota system, based upon the principle 
of equality for all* peoples without any discrimination whatsoever 
on grounds of color or nationality. We urge Congress speedily to 
adopt legislation in accordance with this principle. 

3. Our government should maintain a policy in keeping with 
the sympathy of the American people with the movements for 
political independence that are now under way in many of the 
areas of the Far East. The United States must be prepared for 
patient cooperation with these peoples as they assume their respon¬ 
sibilities in full self-government. Justice as well as consistency would 
require us to grant political equality to all our own citizens. 

4 Our government should proceed promptly to implement 
the “bold new program” as announced by President Truman in 
his Inaugural Address “for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of undeveloped areas.” The aim of this program “should 
be to help the free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for housing, 
and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens.” 

We further subscribe wholeheartedly to the view of President 
Truman that “This (program) should be a cooperative enterprise 
in which all nations work together through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies wherever practicable.” All aid, both 
technical and material, should be offered to the Far Eastern peoples, 
under such conditions as will safeguard the freedom of the people 
and promote genuine and adequate economic development. Such 
aid should be offered to all countries, irrespective of regime, which 
will meet the conditions and cooperate in the program under satis¬ 
factory guarantees. 

5. Qur government should complete its present program of 
assistance to the Chinese people through the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and provide for its extension. Such assistance 
should be designed to contribute to the welfare, freedom, and 
livelihood of the Chinese people. Our government should respect 
the right of the Chinese people without outside pressure to deter¬ 
mine by their own free choice the form of government under which 
they live. We sincerely approve the decision of the Department of 
State to retain its diplomatic and consular officers at their posts in 
all parts of China and to recognize the desirability of other Ameri¬ 
can civilians remaining, thus keeping open a door for the free 
exchange of information, contact with the Western world trade, 
education, and Christian ministry. 

6. Our government should review its occupation policy in 
Japan , in the light of the decision of the Far Eastern Commission 
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approved June 19, 1947, which decision was designed (a) to ensure 
that Japan will not again become a menace to the peace and 
security of the world; and (b) to bring about the earliest possible 
establishment of a democratic and peaceful government which will 
carry out its international responsibilities, respect the rights of 
other states, and support the objectives of the United Nations. We 
urge the earliest possible conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan. 
If the general international situation makes the negotiation of a 
treaty with all the powers concerned impracticable, we should 
seek an iterim agreement providing for these things. The steps 
already taken to give Japan access to raw materials and trade oppor¬ 
tunities should be extended having due regard to the welfare of 
neighboring peoples. 

7. Our government should be supported in its long-range 
policies for Korea enunciated by the Department of State; (a) to 
establish a self-governing, sovereign Korea as soon as possible, inde¬ 
pendent of foreign control and eligible for membership in the 
United Nations; (b) to insure that the national government so 
established shall be fully representative of the freely expressed will 
of the Korean people; (c) to assist the Koreans in establishing a 
sound economy and an adequate educational system as essential 
bases of an independent, democratic state. We support such 
measures as our government can take, through the United Nations, 
to give practical effect to these objectives. Since a duly elected and 
responsible government of the Republic of Korea is now function¬ 
ing in Southern Korea and since provision has been made for in¬ 
clusion of representatives of the North Korean prefectures if and 
when they are permitted to cooperate, we request our government 
to continue to support the application of the Republic of Korea 
foi membership in the United Nations. 

8. Our government should cooperate with the policies of the 
Republic of the Phillipines in preserving its natural resources with 
a view to ensuring the continuing material prosperity and general 
welfare of its people, and should review the “Parity Bill" in the 
Philippine Trade Act passed in 1946 by the Congress of the United 
States and the military agreements now existing between the two 
governments, for the purpose of safeguarding in every possible way 
the sovereignty of the Republic. 

9. Our government is to be commended for its support of 
the resolution approved by the Security Council of the United 
Nations (January 28, 1949) which called upon the Government of 
the Netherlands to ensure the immediate discontinuance of all 
military operations in Indonesia; to release immediately and un¬ 
conditionally all political prisoners; to undertake negotiations with 
representatives of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
with a view to carrying out the expressed objectives and desires 
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of both parties to establish a federal, independent and sovereign 
United States of Indonesia at the earliest possible date. We com¬ 
mend the further provision in the resolution which specified that 
the transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia by the Government of the 
Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia should take place at 
the earliest possible date and in any case not later than July 1, 1950. 

We ask our government to seek through the Security Council of 
the United Nations, in all possible ways, including the imposition 
of economic sanctions if necessary, to secure consent of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Netherlands to abide by the decisions of the United 
Nations in respect to the Indonesian situation. 
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THE CHURCHES’ STRATEGY FOR 
WORLD ORDER EDUCATION AND ACTION 


Following are suggestions designed to translate the findings of this 
Conference into effective Christian action. 


I 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PERSONAL ACTION 

1. Examine our own personal views — 

Too often our personal life and relations to our fellowmen in 
work and social life produce attitudes which if incorporated in wide- 
scale social action would menace the welfare of the world. 

2. Pray — 

Make the concern for world order a regular part of our 
devotional life. 

3. Be informed — 

Study carefully the church papers, the publications of the 
federal Council of Churches and of the World Council of Churches, 
together with the related materials produced under denominational 
and other auspices, as a supplement to and possible corrective of 
newspaper and radio information. We have a moral duty to secure 
more and better information in order to be able to disregard what 
is unreliable. 

4. Think — 

Make up our own minds—bring our own prayerful judgment 
to bear on the issues of the day. 
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5. Talk — 


In the family circle and with our friends. Test our ideas and 
explore issues of world order: 

Witn persons who are in a position to take action; talking with 
the right people at the right time, with the right points, can produce 
positive change. 

With members of other cultural groups to further inter- 
cultural understanding. 

6. Write - 

To government leaders and legislators. 

To the public opinion columns in the press. 

To radio stations, commenting on programs. 

7. Get into politics — 

In addition to voting, be active in political organizations, 
starting in the precinct and ward. National policies and leadership 
are frequently determined in these spots where church members 
are conspicuously absent. 

8. Share — 

With suffering people in other lands through denominational 
missionary and world relief funds, in their coordinated program of 
Church World Service, and through other accredited agencies such 
as, CROP, CARE, etc. Through personal correspondence, share 
yourself. “The gift without the giver is bare.” 

II 

SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
1, Assign — 

Responsibility for world order concern to the appropriate 
unit (committee, board, etc.) of the local church. This responsibility 
includes infiltration of the entire program of the church with 
education and action for world order through such operations as: 

Sponsorship of special world order days 
Setting up church night programs 
Organizing study courses and activities of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s groups. 
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2. Preach — 

World order should be dealt with in sermons on special days. 
In addition, issues bearing on world order should be brought 
before the congregation in the normal preaching schedule. 

3. Relate — 

The world order concern of one church to that of other 
churches, either through the machinery of the local council of 
churches, or, where a local council is lacking, through a special 
inter-church committee set up for collaborative effort. 

The educational program of world order to the missionary 
enterprise of the church. This is one of the most effective methods 
of producing a climate in which world order will thrive, and a world 
leadership with common standards of right and wrong. 

4. Interrelate — 

The church's work for world order with the community 
through 

(a) The presence of church men and women in the 
membership of non-church organizations and/or 

(b) Through those responsible for the world order 
emphasis of non-church groups or combinations 
of groups. 


Ill 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DENOMINATIONS AND 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL AGENCIES 

1. Cooperate for united action — 

Churches that are calling for nations to yield sovereignty 
must themselves yield some sovereignty in the interest of long-range 
joint planning between denominations and interdenominational 
agencies in the protection of major emphases, programs, and cam¬ 
paigns. 

2. Support the area conferences — 

To be projected by the Federal Council of Churches in co¬ 
operation with denominational agencies and state and city councils 
of churches. 
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3. Take world order to the people — 

Via mass media. Specifically, we urge: 

(a) That the Protestant Radio Commission give priority to 
world order issues in its expanding program. This may 
be done by strengthening the program Religion in the 
News , and by providing for other programs giving the 
Christian interpretation of world news. There is a tragic 
need for informed, honest, and dispassionate commentary 
on the news, of which we have been deprived in recent 
years by the loss of some of our ablest commentators. 

(b) That the Associated Church Press, the social action 
agencies of the churches, and the Federal Council of 
Churches confer on plans for the dissemination of world 
order information. 

(c) That national interdenominational agencies and state 
and local councils of churches take active measures to 
secure in the non-church press more adequate coverage 
of Protestant concerns in world news. 

(d) That these agencies encourage more factual reporting 
and less news distortion on the part of the press, radio 
and motion pictures. 

4. Train leaders — 

Seminaries should assume responsibility for training the clergy 
to take positions of leadership in promoting world order. 

Plans should be designed by all churches for training clergy 
and lay leaders in public affairs and techniques through such 
programs as Washington and United Nations seminars, summer 
training schools, work shops, and institutes. 

That church and publication boards make it possible for 
editors and representatives of the church press and radio to gain 
experience and understanding of international processes through 
carefully prepared seminars and work shops at meetings of the 
United Nations here and abroad, and in the State Department in 
Washington. That the Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill arrange for such seminars and workshops. 

5. Help youth serve — 

Encourage and cooperate with youth and student organiza¬ 
tions in their programs for world order. 

Endeavor to secure active youth participation in the planning 
and programs of local world order conferences. 
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Give financial aid and other encouragement to hemisphere 
and world conferences of Christian Youth. 

Encourage experimentation in sending youth service missions 
to other parts of the world, particularly to the Far East and Middle 
East. 


Encourage the wider development of two-way student 
exchange programs through European Cooperation Administration 
counterpart funds and other governmental and private resources. 

Make use of the rich backgrounds of the thousands of foreign 
students now in this country by enlisting them in our world order 
program. There is great need also to help these future leaders to 
get a balanced picture of American community life by inviting 
them into the homes of church people on week-ends and during 
vacation periods. 

Help bring together American youth of diverse cultural back¬ 
ground with a view toward promoting cultural democracy in 
America. 

Seek immediate aid for the 2500 Chinese students now 
stranded in the United States because of the unsettled conditions 
in China. 

Encourage and assist youth and children to study and partici¬ 
pate actively in the missionary programs of the church. 


IV 

COOPERATION WITH CHURCHES IN OTHER LANDS 


It is of crucial importance that wherever and whenever 
possible our American churches cooperate with the churches of 
other lands in the quest for world order. The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, established by the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council, is an agency 
through which such cooperation may be carried forward. 

In line with the expressed aims of this commission the atten¬ 
tion of the churches should be called: 

(a) To problems that should be the concern of the Christian 
conscience at any particular time, and to suggest ways in 
which Christians may act effectively upon these problems 
in their respective countries and internationally. 

(b) To the formation of agencies through which the con- 
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sciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as to 
their responsibilities in the world of nations. 

(c) To the development of understanding by the exchange of 
clergy and lay leaders across national boundaries and to 
explore the possibilities that funds for such exchange may 
be secured through peace foundations. 

We would add to these aims: 

(a) Exploring the possibility through the World Council of 
Churches of expanding the present American observance 
of World Order Sunday on an international basis. 

(b) Encouraging the churches of other nations to set up con¬ 
ferences on world order similar to the present Cleveland 

Conference. 

The outcome of this struggle, from the human perspective, is 
uncertain. But the obligations of Christians, despite the perils and 
uncertainties, are clear. To turn aside from the quest for peace 
because of the difficulties, or to falter because of discouragement, 
is not the course of the Christian. “It is required of us that we be 
faithful and obedient. The event is with God.” 



